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aj is possible, and that in considering what he has written, we shall see at least 
the present state of our knowledge on this subject.” p. 341. 

In reading these and other extracts from his lectures on physiology, patho¬ 
logy, and therapeutics, contained in the volume before us, it is impossible to 
refuse admitting that Dr. Cullen possessed a very uncommon share of sagacity, 
originality, and ingenuity, combined with energy- and soundness of judgment, 
and great learning. 

“ The imperfections of Cullen,” as is remarked by judicious writers, “ were the 
imperfections of the period in which he lived, and of the science itself, which it 
was his delight to cultivate; and if we are now in a situation to discover the 
blemishes of this luminary of medicine, it is chiefly by means of the refulgence 
which his genius has reflected on every object that lay within his range.” 

His doctrines, physiological and pathological, were soon adopted with more 
or less modifications and acknowledgment by almost all the physicians of Scot¬ 
land and England, as well as by many continental writers; and it dees not re¬ 
quire much trouble to find, that most of the doctrines which have occupied the 
attention of the medical world since his times, those of Berlinghieri, Borsieri, 
Stoll, Blumenbach, Sprcngel, Beil, Bichat, Pinel, &c. are greatly indebted to 
the views contained in his writings and developed in his lectures. It may be 
remarked also that M. De la Roche, in his Analysis of the Functions of the Har- 
vous System , a work which excited considerable sensation in Europe, repro¬ 
duced all the essential doctrines of Cullen on this subject, as a system of his own. 

As we have already stated, the second volume of Dr. Thomson’s work, which 
will present a continuation of the biographical details of Dr. Cullen, as well as 
an account of the publication of the first lines, and nosology, has not as yet made 
its appearance. The profession is, indeed, greatly indebted to Dr. T. for the 
very' full, interesting, and valuable exposition he has given of the doctrine of 
Dr. Cullen, and for the history of the progress of medical science during the 
life of that eminent professor. No one was better qualified than Dr. T. for 
the performance of that difficult task, and those who peruse the work will wc 
are sure cheerfully admit that he has done it the amplest justice. L. 


XIV. An Imjuiry concerning the Indications of Insanity , with suggestions for the 
better Protection and Care of the Insane. By Johx Coxolly, M. D. Professor 
of Medicine in the University of London. London, 1830. pp. 496. 

Dr. Conolly devotes his volume, as may be gathered from the above title, not 
to the general pathology and treatment of insanity, but merely to its diagnosis— 
to the means by which the practitioner discriminates the deranged from the 
sane mind, and decides upon the momentous question of liberty, with civil and 
social responsibility, or of coercion and a cell. Unquestionably this inquiry is 
fraught with a deep and painful interest—it is one of those in which society 
holds the deepest stake, and feels the most excited and laudable curiosity. Dr. 
Conolly had, at the period of his publication, devoted a share of his attentic-n 
to this subject for many years, and for five of them had held the appointment 
of Inspecting Physician to the Lunatic Houses for the County of Warwick. lie 
therefore, appears before us supported not only by his general reputation, but 
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by the authority derived from some experience. And vet the .. , 

abounding in profound reflection, acute remark, and much soundness’of com- 
° f . SUBBeSti . 0n ' does »<«. upon the whole, assume in our 
l r J f 0 " S and CItenSIVe «P«ri=nce. Dr. Conolly has been an in- 

specting:, and not an attending physician; and the marks of this character an 
pear to us to be visible in many parts of his book. They exhibit themselves, 
we apprehend, in a greater facility of stating difficulties' than of pointing out 
the best methods of vanquishing them-hc seems rather to manifest a wihing! 

light oVo^e oflclH.mhr 1 " demands - than t0 fcel ^clf i» the 

vh0 arc t0 bencfit b} - tlic «■«-* - 

iK* and in ma T ther P arts of the Dr. Conolly en- 

larges With much eloquence upon the great importance of the certificate of a 

phis,can in a case of insanity, and upon the defects in practice in this particu- 

exun "o JEfeTh" “ iS difficuIt to J ud ? e " this distance, of the 

cerffica. 0 are upplicahle to the facts; but if, as he states, 

the^xUtTnte^ffnanM- 0 “ i “T ,i 7 £[ or "^considerable interest-how far 
X ", partial msamty justifies depriving a man of his liberty, or in 
other instances, even of the command of his property. He apprehends that a 

oommonlvdeto' pkce for 2 ^ P ortion ° f tllos = "ho are 

SZ dlL to th r £ X ab ' ,SbmentSi andu ^swith much feeling, the 

SI c X ? nd \ 0f those wh0 rc ‘ a! " a painful consciousness of their 
from the d UC these haVe frequent,y expressed to him the grief they felt 
danX The^eXf" *? “ Sub j“" d b >' — ^™an attend 

hiXs aglXXlh 1 X aV y ° f their 0wn ™ ntaI iafirmitv; and 

dldv exhfbTtl 1 f l distressing sights which surround them, the contempt 
of hcir ne i . , C,r OP ' m0nS and m0tivCS > and th = priration of the company 
nreliel ; ,,.'' 1 ", rda ! ivcs ' Tl '«<= considerations are subjects ofaX 

and excite the feeX P ° P f Iar n ' ind ’ and wid naturally receive much attention, 
though thev 'v®* 0 P creons of sensibility. Their foundation is real, al- 
ugh the} are perhaps exaggerated by Dr. Conolly. An experience of in 
sandy greater than that of most men, has led us to believe that the e evils al 
though productive of more or less injury to all who still retain sensibH and 
observation sufficient to fed their influence, are, in the majority of„ ever 
balanced in a well-regulated asylum by the advantages of tlie ffisthuJor 
mong these we would class removal from old and morbid associations, absence 

ffidh,™ rr-T W !" Ch have become imerwo " en with the first disordered 
feelings, freedom from that struggle for power which such unfortunate indivi 
duals generally entertain with their friends, and from the mortification aristngfrom 
authorized disobedience of children and servants, regularity of houfs and 
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occupations, monotony of life, which acts as a sedative upon the mind, and 
privation of all stimulating’ diet and drinks, a regulation which it is almost im- 
possible to enforce in private families. 

Our object, however, is not to detail our own opinions, but to sketch those 
of Dr. Conolly, and we will therefore not make any further comment upon the 
moving 1 and too frequently correct picture which he has given us of the miseries 
of the partially insane. Dr. Conolly apprehends that a great portion of those 
confined in mad-houses arc fully capable of enjoying a large share of the com¬ 
forts and enjoyments of the domestic scene, even if unfitted for business, and 
that in many instances, derangement upon a single topic should by no means 
restrain them from the administration of their own affairs. We are shocked at 
the frequency with which Dr. Conolly appears to think persons are incarcerated 
in a mad-house under pretence of insanity, founded upon a mere eccentricity 
of character, in order that heirs or guardians may enjoy their property. Many 
of our readers will recollect the story alluded to in the following extract. 

“ An unfortunate gentleman fancies that a Princess is in love with him—a 
very harmless fancy in itself; he wanders about the woods, or spends his roman¬ 
tic days on the banks of a river, and meditates on his passion. Surely he might 
spend his time less innocently than this! He can es the name of his beloved on 
trees; he indites moving letters to her in cherry juice. He fancies himself de¬ 
barred from seeing the face he adores, and thinks he is a prisoner in some 
high tower which overlooks the flood—fancies foolish enough, but certainly 
not very dangerous! He commits his letter to the guardianship of the river, 
and bids the waters * flow on,* and ere they reach the sea, convey his written 
words to the bower of his mistress. There is nothing very criminal in all this. 
But the poor man has money, and relations who want it. Instead, therefore, 
of being allowed to become tired of his fancies, which he would be in time, 
he is waylaid, forcibly seized, carried off to a private mad-house, and inclosed 
within some dismal yard, with none but lunatics for his companions. By some 
rare accident, an opportunity is given of investigating his real state in a court 
of law; and because the suspected man will not abandon his princess, or does 
not deny the affair of the cherry juice, there arises a sound of triumph among 
his relatives, learned men felicitate themselves in having discovered what was 
so difficult to be discovered, the cause is at an end, and the foolish lover is de¬ 
prived of his property and his liberty, and sent back to his horrible imprison¬ 
ment.” p. 384, 386. 

“ A man must not be made a prisoner for life because he chooses to wear a 
coat the wrong side outwards, or a painted hat. It may be more necessary to 
protect him from others than others from him; and therefore an asylum may be 
to him what its name imports—a sanctuary and a refuge; but unless he is dis¬ 
posed to injure others, or himself, he must not be subjected to severe con¬ 
straint. If he has property, and can take care of it, no one ought to touch that 
property on account of his peculiar dress; if he has none, and can earn his live¬ 
lihood, no one should interfere with him, except to protect him from the per¬ 
secutions of others.” p. 431. 

The arguments by which Dr. Conolly urges the adoption of a narrower rule 
of selection among the objects to be committed to mad-houses, are continued 
through several chapters, some of which are at the close of the work. Between 
these parts intervene a series of articles on the means by which we are to dis¬ 
criminate cases of insanity from those of simple eccentricity. Chapter III. is 
entitled “ The Constitution of the Human Understanding.” This we should 
think rather a comprehensive subject for twenty or thirty loosely printed pages. 
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Df. C° no1 y, it would seem, thinks this necessaiy in his country to render the 
work intelligible; and let it be remembered, that this is no catchpenny publi- 
cation, or treatise for the use of schools, but a grave and most important inquiry, 
“ by * *"***?[? ' jo tlme of the University of London, and affecting the 
■berty and property of English gentlemen. It ought, therefore, to be addressed 
to men of education. Notwithstanding Major Hamilton’s remarks upon the defici¬ 
ency in this last mentioned particular, which lie observed in the United States 

” S, ZZ y Pe , 5UCl ,‘ r hlp,er WiU never be thou e ht necessary in this coun¬ 
try, and we apprehend that most readers could fully understand Ur. ConoUv's 
lucid work, without any such preliminary metaphysical instruction. Several 

dured r CU ?* d X ,he Varicties of thc mind, which are pro 

duced either by original formation, the action of various stimuli, the effects of 

disease, and the progress of age. A chapter then describes insanity, another 
more immediately discusses the duties of medical men in relation to the subject 
of discrimination, and a third and final article is composed of suggestions for the 
better protection and care of the insane. b 

The favourite theory of the author, which, with the appeal against habitual 
variet 5 ’ f™ ‘ r t "'° erCat sta P Ies of lhe work, is nearly as follows. The 

ter aiflTff T T em,rS ° f thC mind ’ Which con5titutc diversity of charac 
ter and which w_hen exaggerated, assume the tide of eccentricities, are designed 
by the author of nature to be regulated by comparison. By comparison*! 

r! hC1CS WhiCh haV '‘- ° ccupicd bis re vcriea—the apparitions 
^ obiects. o J T 1° “', StenCe ty biS * ma S* nat ‘ on > are seen to differ from 
wThT A under circumsta "ccs where reality is impossible; and 

f' n “ be * aean ». 1113 “d instead of being insane, he is only a man 

rr r e V° r S “ bj . CCted t0 deception o{ ‘he senses. By comparison the man 
r/ suspicion, passion, or self-esteem approximate to insanity, disco- 
B r h he dlSpr ° P ° r , bctween >»s excitement and that which ought to follow 
such a cause, and hence, although he commits the fault, he becomes aware of it. 

that XT' r C “ r 0t ' ery T*’ “ nd PCrhapS S ° mC ofour rcaders ma >'of opinion 
that the last application of it would include as insane more than are at present 
under medical superintendence. present 

tliefoT of W TX Pe X, t0 T’ th T T CrC iS somet| .ing essentially indefinite in 
functions hi ih' tbat of disease, it consists in the derangement of 

is Til; Znr ,T ’ ° rS0 CalIed n0rmaI perf °™“>« of these functions 
lev£„rr m Txh ‘ • 11 13 ‘ mp0SSible ,0 fiS Predscl >- constitutes 

nose of 1, qUC • U °" Part “ keS ’ a " d thiS is much t0 our prescnt P ur - 
pose, of the glorious uncertainty of the law. It is unansw ered by any general 

SSTi a " d 15 Uble con5tructions drawn from opinion. A magistrate is 

Is e T “ CeSSiVe T il! bUt Wh ° U t0 d “' bailu. ex“ 

le T„d mTTi'T l ° depend upon the merits of each individual 
case, and is liable to all the usual imperfections of human intellect and human 
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